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in safely be said that the most out- disseminating a cloud 
g phenomenon of present-day social mouflage. Trade practic 
ns is the self-criticism and self-con- other formulations of 


; 


business. Criticism and control being sponsored by the 
have been in abundance before, and ‘Commission, the Department o 
ps necessarily. But never before has the Chamber of Commerce of th 


tional body of business men, with vol- ‘States and the Better Business 


? 


membership, subseribed to the dee ind are now stating lacts a 

. 1 _ ‘ . , : 4) ] 
m that ‘‘Business should render re orles, agreeing upon justifiabl 
ve legislation unnecessary through tices and defining trade terms so as 
} 


Dusiness 


ducting itself as to secure and inspire stabilize business methods, an 
lie confidenee.’’ This declaration is one men themselves are accept 
e fifteen ‘‘ Principles of Business Con- sibilities to the purchaser, 


or. T 


initiated and sponsored by the tie laborer. the invest 
mber of Commerce of the | nited n short, to the genera! 
Literally hundreds of groups of putes are no longer carried 

ss and professional men have organ- nd there subjected to delay, 
issociations and formulated ‘‘codes of inexpert judgments; they 
s’’ in conformity with the spirit of trated by business men themsel\ 
and by men w 


leclaration, partly asa means of group ¢conomically 
quainted with justifiable trade 


tection, to be sure, but partly also as a 
ins of setting standards of conduct that The nearest previous 
socially desirable as well as commer- Phenomenon of the sell-reguiat 
ness has been the guild mov 


‘hese business associations have out- ater Middle Ages. T! 
? 


‘Saode of ethies’’ stage. in and the later merchant guilds 


vy, industrially and financially sound. 


vn the mere 


; ; . . . . . ) : ve 1g ‘ sif e LC CeSS 
ch they were satisfied with declarations 1 MOSt Cases, & positive Nn 

ie ; . . TP — lational 
meaningless platitudes or were guilty of day and age. National 





, ‘ @ +} not then exist as such, no! 
Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


ird Teachers’ Association, Cambridge, March . 
1929. quate feudal control an 


mon law: there remained 
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ence of the church. The guilds supplied 
the regulation and control of quality, of 
workmanship, of bills of exchange and pub- 
lie finance that have since then become 
largely the functions of government and of 
law. As governments extended their juris- 
dictions over wider territories, and as the 
law became administered uniformly over 
such, the less powerful guilds succumbed. 
The extension of national law and its inten- 
sive development in succeeding centuries 
gave rise, however, to certain difficulties 
because of the heterogeneous character of 
territories or industries or peoples, difficul- 
ties that have given rise politically to the 
doctrines of ‘‘local option’’ and ‘‘states’ 
rights.’’ At the same time, business and 
industry have become increasingly varie- 
gated and complex, too much so for a cen- 
tralized government and a common law 
adequately or accurately or expeditiously 
to administer. In contrast with this pre- 
vailing political centralization, there has 
developed a functional pluralism of busi- 
ness, expressed in trade associations, cor- 
poration policies and the differentiations 
among various individual businesses _|o- 
eated in different parts of the country. 

The result of these two conflicting ten- 
dencies in America has been a widening 
breach between government and business 
and a growing resentment among business 
men against ‘‘government interference.’’ 
Much of this governmental attitude has 
been necessary and salutary; indeed much 
of it was fostered by business men them- 
selves, who trained our national and state 
officials to assume such prerogatives: not 
only have business men secured valuable 
franchises, patents and trade-marks, tariff 
favors and the like from government, but 


our national proclivity to eure all evils by 


passing a law on the subject exhibits the 
same kind of social laziness on the part of 
business men that is expressed in the 
phrase, ‘‘Let George do it.’’ George, the 
legislator, not only did it, but he afforded a 


beautiful illustration to pragmat 
gogy: he ‘‘learned to do by do 

1e result of the past apathies and ¢ 

1¢ American business man has 
setting up of governmental! 
hunger for more extensive 
more intensive activities. 
Frankenstein, set up a monster w] 
consuming activities can now be 
only through the mystic charm, t 
small voice of self-regulation, pron 
the humble acknowledgment of « 
covered through honest and rigor 
criticism and leading to th: 
courses of action that prove effect 
sincerity of the confession 

It is this undereurrent of social 
ments that explains the present-day 
nomenon of business ethies. Befor 
ing still further the depths of this 
undercurrent, it may be well to pau 
moment to ask what bearing the p 
enon of business ethies has on educat 
theories or practices. We shall e¢ 
ourselves with a single observation: 
allot the time in our schedules, and 1 
place in our curriculum, for the stud) 
civil government and history in order t 
quaint the child with his social en\ 
ment, does it not seem apparent that 
nomics and business are sufficiently im 
tant to warrant at least a place beside t 
two studies? At once the hands of n 


teachers are raised in despair or protest 


our schedules and curricula are alr 
overcrowded! The immediate answer 
this is, of course, that so far as histor 
concerned, the question is one of re! 
values and emphasis. Certainly no on 


defend a history which merely reflects t 


movements of political and military paw: 


but such a recognition does not necessitat 


swinging to the opposite extreme of an « 


nomic interpretation of history. Certain! 


however, nothing short of an adequ 
sociological point of view should gover 
teaching of history; with such a point 


A 
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colored by a really humanistic spirit 
lifficult to see how the study of mod 
As for th 
of civil government, it is doubtful 


isiness ean be omitted. 
this is said in al! earnestness—it is 
btful the 


d in a course of civil government ars 


whether social relations 


vital to the present and future interests 
id 


tudents, as real, as important, as valu- 
as would be the study of business rela- 
ns and principles, showing a child how 
earns a living, what thrift means and 
juction, what the difference is between 
and income and which govern ex- 
ditures, what honesty and integrity de- 
1 and what part is played by economic 
ues in church and state and art and sci- 
and in the very educational processes 
m which he is benefiting. 
that the the 
rzument has taken this turn: Does our 
true 
ite picture of society? If 


Note burden of 


present 


cational system give a and ade- 
education 
irposes to make a boy or girl acquainted 
vith the world in which he is to live, is 
not necessary that our schools take ac- 
int of one of the most vital factors in 
ir life, the way in which people earn 
Note that this 
m is not one of values—we shall come to 
at later—but simply one of facts: Does 
ir edueation recognize the world as it 
ually exists to-day? It is difficult to 
id anticipating the burden of the latter 


eir living? also ques- 


irt of the argument by pointing out that 


‘ 


present vogue of ‘‘character educa- 


tion’’ ean find few fields more fertile with 
nerete problems and practical idealism 
n modern business activities. 

The argument of this paper has so far 
been concerned with the capacity of our 
educational system to portray the facts of 
ife and to give to the pupil a true picture 
f the situation he will meet when he is 
nee launched on his own voyage away 
from the protected harbors of the school, 
nd the discussion so far has concerned 


itself with the part played by elementary 
schools in preparing a pupil for his life in 
the world. A 


and personnel 


reorganization in 
faces the edue 
ministrator of the fi 


content 
ational ad 
The next step 
obviously would be to develop a scheme of 
vocational or practical education in which 
the pupil would be equipped with more 
highly tempered and better-sharpened tools 
for making his way in the 
fully. 


is the expected course to follow, it 


world success 
Inasmuch as this line of reasoning 
would 
to follow 


perhaps be more interesting not 


it. The implications are perfectly clear 
and the questions are largely of fact. The 
whole philosophy underlying our profes 
tech 


nological institutes is built upon the gen 


sional and business schools and our 


eral proposition that, the world being so 


and so, the student should be fitted to 
master it. 
But the 


paper is to follow a totally different point 


remaining argument of this 


of view, suggested, strangely enough, by 
the very requirements which some voca 
tional schools themselves set as regards the 


preliminary training which is necessary 


and best adapted to specialized training 


The law schools of the country have 


gen 
erally taken the attitude that a liberal arts 


education is a sufficient prerequisite for 


law school candidates, and it has been 


law school faculties and 


recognized by 
deans that a thorough discipline in mathe 
matics or literature, Latin or biology or 
any subject is preferable to a ls 


inel 


S thore ud 


lding 


training in any subject, 


or government. The Harvard 


School pointedly advises a_ prospective 


graduate business student 


busine 


than 
Without assuming the 


rather more 


burden of extend 
ing this principle to the preliminary train 
ing of the minister, the doctor, the engi 
neer or the teacher, or to the still broader 
question as to whether college requirements 


shall dominate preparatory or high-school 
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curricula—and I am rather inclined to not disturb. We are speaking her 
think that such questions should be an-  wunattainables of life, and we beg 
swered in the spirit of the law-school and  eount ourselves among those who 1 
business-school attitude—let us consider accept any pragmatic explanations « 
the problem in the philosophy of education appreciable values in terms of er 
which this question raises. control. The honest attempt to 

The problem is this: Shall the education stand appreciatively a situation 
of the child—rather of young men and admittedly beyond our control n 
young women, for we are now dealing with eriticized as being merely a moder 
policies of secondary and collegiate educa- of totemism with its ritualistic a 
tion—shall education be directed exclu- tive dances: but if this is so. tl 
sively in the direction, not of understand- arrogance of science and the philoss | 
ing life, but of training the student for psychological-pedagogical doctrines 
the active or selfish part he shall play emphasize exclusively the developn 
therein? The problem is a modified form  ¢ereative and controlling functions n 
of the old issue between those who would regarded as the lineal descendants 
stress the encouragement of creative ac- ancient medicine man whose coat ot 
tivity and those who emphasize the im- _ eontained chanticleer rampant on aft 
portance of cultivating appreciation. In amulets. 
order to clarify the issue we shall go Appreciation is an attitude which 
back to the common-sense view that ap- rected not only to unattainables or 
preciation differs in kind from creative  trollables; it may be cultivated just as 
activity, that it is not merely an activity in regard to matters which we ours 
that differs in degree from creative pro- ean not control but which others do 
duction or that can be interpreted as an ance is a function which can well b 
incipient or retrospective activity. Appre- an educational objective, not to th 
ciation as spoken of here is more nearly sion of individual development but 
akin to the attitude of tolerance than to tainly as a compromise with the er 
that of reform or control, and may be theory. To know what another mai 
likened to the joy one gets in seeing a kite’ ing is to learn to tolerate both him 
or airplane aloft in the sky, in contrast ‘‘I ecan’t,’’ said Charles Kingsley, 
with the desire or act of bringing it down, man I know.’’ And the situation 
picking it apart and jumping on the pieces’ true among the mutual relations of 

acts which are so often identified with juses as it is in the relations betwee 
understanding genius and the mass. 

It is easy to see the question here being The point at which the argument 
raised: What is a liberal education? And rected is that education ean ill afford t 
the answer to this question may be in part its faith exclusively to a program « 
anticipated when it is asserted that unde- rectly fitting a student for his life 
niably a part of liberal education consists The underlying difficulty with any s 
in studying appreciatively many things of vocational education is that it is 
which none of us can ever control—con- become too narrow and therefore s 
spiecuously among which are the past, with structive. Liberality in education is 
its rich coloring of traditions and mean- more to be achieved by allowing ind 
ings—indeed just the variegated pattern uals separately to pursue their chief | 
that it is—and the far-distant stars and ests exclusively than a general happi 


places that even our fired imagination can can result from individual pursuits 
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il 


Carlyle once observed that su inherited from the 
rine was equivalent to expecting jin turn derived 
manners to evolve by inereasing the It seems strange t] 


er of pigs at the trough. A libe secular clarity emat 


tion eonsists, in part at least, i superstitions of 


previous 


ng fields of activity that may not d ples, 


be connected with the objective Ol a mysteries of 


} 


rpose heritage that 
a recent article in the lantu ness values 
hiy, George Herbert Palmer pointed in Greek thought 


it he regarded as a most significa dualism between 


ution of the American colleg In fleeted the s ides 


» bidd 
lege, and their intellectual contact ter. and the observer sat far 
fessional men and scholars is lim ket-place and the compet 


prospective business men seldom go which the slave did the 


( 
il 


to the preparatory schools. Whateve1 Critical re 
s may say of our inefficient collegiate origin. but one feels 
ng in America, such as there is is Dewey that the situat 
1 by business men. And no one dé come vicious in propor 
the value of this state of affairs. One  ejliousness of the o 
results of this situation is the munifi The attitude wa ra d through 
of business men in this country, espe Plotinus to the chure ‘+h made ‘*‘fles 
towards colleges and universities, in and ‘‘luere’’ share alike in its condem 
ng contrast with the situation abroad tions. It is difficult to determine 
much of the difference between the would have happened if the guilds } 
eriean and the European attitude is to tinued independently to develop 
explained by the fact that the American rules and regulations in oppositi 
ness man, say what you will in eriti- point of view. But ther 
m of him, has sensed the value of college oerowing power of the stat 


university ideals. The spirit of the newly arising, vigorous nationali 


tinla 


might lead us easily to the ques- made way before the extension of 
If the study of other than business rigorous Roman and common law 
bjects is already regarded as a necessary of the t mporary rebuffs of th 
rt of the liberal education of the business the state, the former maintair 
why ean not the study of economics tion of judging as to relative 
business be likewise regarded as neces- values, and in that capacity 
In part to the liberal edueation of never gave much recog 


se who do not intend to enter the field of and none at all to its 

isiness ? ties. Even with the e 

The diffieulty now becomes apparent. sance, the church retained it 

raditionally we have regarded business as judging as to the values of the economic 
inferior occupation and its activities as_ life, as is proved by the except 
resentative of values that play only a rule—for Calvinism has given capi 

nor and instrumental réle in the social and the modern business corporatio 

ttern. To study business as a part of chief apologies. That such a complet: 
eultural heritage seems like a contra- versal of affairs did not improve the situa- 

‘tion in terms. This attitude we have tion may readily be seen, for whereas the 
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medieval church unduly restricted business 


activities, Calvinism gave them a license 


which business itself could not venture to- 


day to assert and which still hinders busi- 
ness from achieving its highest intrinsic 
matter resolves itself to 


values. The whole 


this, that the exotic control of the chureh 
over business has not been the blessing it 
was intended to be; and as in the case of a 
similar disposition on the part of the state, 
the effect has been frequently mutually un- 
satisfactory. 

But to-day we are faced with a new phe- 
self-assertion of business 


nomenon, the 


through the reactions of business men 
themselves. Not only have church and state 
failed to keep up with the growing com- 
plexities of industry and commerce, but 
business men themselves have shown an in- 
creasingly determined disposition to gov- 


ern their own affairs. Are the objectives 
of business of such a character as to war- 
rant their inclusion, beside those of church 
and state, science and art, in the pattern of 
justifiable absolute social values? Is there 
a sufficiently mutual interplay among the 
values of business and other social values 
as still further to accord a dignified place 
to the instrumental values of business ac- 
tivities? Certainly no one who has fol- 
lowed the history of an investment issue or 
of the organization of a corporation can 
deny that creative imagination of the first 
order is here at play. The tremendous in- 
crease in the responsibilities of bankers has 
sobered them into a realization of their so- 
cial obligations, while the immortality of 
the corporation has enhanced the meaning 
of a reputation for reliable service and the 
dignity of a good name. Nowhere is the 
spoken word more rigorously kept than on 
the floor of the New York Stock Exchange; 
the Diamond Match Company presented to 
the American people without charge its ex- 
elusive patent for making non-poisonous 
matches, and General Motors Corporation 
has specifically indicated its unwillingness 
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to purchase goods on terms which 
allow the selling company to make 
sonable profit. Following the leaders 
Henry Ford, American industry has 
oped the most generous wage policy 
tory, while the main burden of track 
ciation policies has been to safeguard 
rights of the competitor. Are thes 
known to the boys and girls, to you 


} 


and young women, to the 
Not only are bus 


teachers 
educational system? 
facts a necessary part of the true pictu 
modern society, but business ethics ¢ 
longer be denied an important place in 
pattern of social values. 

I am not pleading for the introdu 
of business subjects into a crowded « 
later 


ulum for young people who ar 


to enter business or a business s 
These students should be e1 
pursue But 


future minister, lawyer, politician, © 


indeed 


aged to other subjects. 


neer, laborer, artist, scholar, teacher, wi 
do well to get acquainted with the facts 
the business world; not that he may 
to play the stock market, but for the s 
reason that admits the humanistic valu 
the Rocks’ 
For 01 


picture contained a real flower; for or 


da Vinei’s ‘‘Madonna of 
Guieciardini’s local histories. 


historian wrote about the things that 
happening about him. Tradition and 
tory are necessary to any matured cult 
but they are not sufficient; Greece and 
Renaissance give the lie to him who des; 
the homely events of his contemporary 
vironment. 

The spirit of tolerance inevitably dev 
ops out of a study of alien fields, for t 
objective pattern will supplant the pri 
diced prom] 
human beings to attempt to control w 
they do not understand. Tolerance 
liberalism, in this sense, by reducing the 
sire to reform or control an alien field 
activity, directs the attention to self-eri! 
A study of modern 


opinion which so often 


cism and self-control. 
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ss conditions will soon disclose 
that busi 


{ministrator, and will imbue the non- 


lous task confronts the 


ss man with a sufficient sense of 


ty to encourage him to return to 
activity and interests if he be bent 
rm or creative production. Business 
ily freeing itself from exotic forms 
trol by self-attention and the dis 
Is it 


that church and state, art and sci- 


of self-correction. too much 


hich frequently have solaced them- 


for their own shortcomings by crit 


economic values and business, ri 


their own tasks, some of which 


LInty have been much neglected ? 
such a program be suggested, the ques- 
arises: Can business then be entrusted 


} 


the function of self-government? 
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+ 


From the point of view of education, the 
question is: What content would a study of 
business inelude th: 

justify such a social 
purpose of this article merely 


tion to the situation without 


detail the answers t 
raised. 


The 


ethies consists in 


most subtle problem of business 


auscovering sanctions 


business activities and 


which prevail in 
therefore 
order to effect the a ypre 


must be relied upon in 


which 
isure of 


W hether 


extrinsic OI 


priate mé 


control over business conduct 


this control will be relatively 


ntrinsie rests in large part business 


men themselves and the educational proc 
subjected Im the 


sses to which they are 


formative periods of their lives 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL INVESTMENT PROBLEM’ 
By A. VERE SHAW 


re lationship between education and 


rn business is a direct and vital one. 
furnish a 
Edu- 


ness looks to education to 
tant supply of sensible recruits. 
looks to business for the wherewithal 
julp and train those recruits. If busi- 
wants still better recruits, if educators 
to improve their product, a greater 
of cooperation should be fostered 
tween education and business. It is a 
ter of regret that at times the academic 
and of an educational institution is 
at a loss to understand what the ad- 


strative or business right hand is 

ng, and why; also vice versa. 

A college in this neighborhood has an 
owment fund containing a large pro- 
tion of sound common stocks, approxi- 
ly 30 per cent. This policy has proved 


profitable. Another well-known col- 


Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cambridge, March 


1929, 


lege has invested fund 100 
bonds. Here are \ opposed 


Both 
loubtful if the ec 


+ 


po11e1es, can ho 
nomie depari 

1] WA 
lese two colleges wouid disagree so gre 


egarding investment policy as di 
finance committees. 


As a 
tan 


cators more and better « 


possible means of 


viding them more leisure 
helping them to 


ownership of which gives rise to a persor ¥ 


nvestment problem, | 
( peration between 
and finance committees. 
Investment is not a se 
serves to be rated as 
without many exact d 
principal concepts. 
persons to agree as 
Gen 
} 


consiaered 


; , 
IS, What Salety 1S 


what conservatism 
erally, however, the investor is 


to be a capitalist who wishes to put his 
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funds to work with a high degree of safety 
and conservatism 

Contrary to general impression, but 
nevertheless quite reasonable when one 
comes to think of it, change, movement, 
revolution are more conservative, more to 
be expected than permanence. Permanence 
is never attained. Like perfection, it is 
mly approached Constant change has 
been the rule in all things sinee the world 
began. Safety is no exception. Think how 
our ideas of safety have changed as regards 
traveling, by earriage, by train, by auto- 
mobile and by aeroplane! Thirty years 
ago the safest automobile was perhaps one 
which could travel at a speed not to exceed 
ten miles an hour. To-day a maximum 
speed of ten miles per hour would be en- 
tirely unsafe when ears on the average 
travel forty miles an hour. The safest 
automobile which could be imagined might 
be a motorless one standing in a ten-acre 
field. But it would not be an automobile 
because it could not accomplish what auto- 
mobiles are designed for, that is, to afford 
transportation. Safety, therefore, in any 
activity must be defined reasonably in view 
of an objective to be accomplished. It ean 
be taken for granted that the investor is a 
person who asks no more than reasonable 
safety under current conditions. 

During the period from 1900 to 1921 we 
heard a great deal about the high cost of 
living. A change was going on during this 
period which affected invested capital. The 
‘‘high cost of living’’ is another way of 
saying the ‘‘depreciated purchasing power 
of money.’’ During this period, 1900 to 
1921, the purchasing power of our dollar 
was constantly dwindling, and any one who 
had a fixed income during this period found 
that it decidedly was not fixed at all as far 
as purchasing power was concerned. 

During this same period and for a long 
time before, another change had been going 
on which affected the investor and his prob- 
lem and made it necessary that he have a 





constantly increasing purchasin 
During the last fifty years we ha 
oped new needs and new luxur 
methods of transportation, commu! 
amusement—automobiles, aerop 
frigeration, the movies, the radio 
merous ways we have raised ou 
of living over that of our gra 
The inerease in living standards 
constant fluctuation in the pur 
power of our currency are two ot 
serious obstacies which the investor 
overcome in solving his problem 

It must be recognized at the ou 
absolute safety is unattainable 
undesirable. Every piece of 
every investment is subject to son 
and may be destroyed or at least in 
The investor’s problem, therefor 
to minimize risk, how to secure ce! 
out of uncertainties. This is the prol 
every business man and it varies 
investor’s problem only in degres 
vestor wishes the utmost reasonabl 

The most widely known institution 
has succeeded in securing maximum s 
or at least the best possible substitut 
it, is the institution ‘of insurance. E 
pie ce of property, every contract, eve! 
insured, is a risk upon which the con 
runs a chance of loss. Nevertheless 
managed insurance companies are s 
profitable and successful, and ther 
reason to believe they will not conti: 
be so. This building of a superstructu: 
safety upon a foundation of uncert 
has been accomplished by adherence t 
tain rules and principles which exper 
has proven to be reliable. Since invest 
like insurance, is a business of risks, t 
vestor can do no better than exami 
principles followed by the insurance 
panies and apply them in the solut 
his own problem. What are some of 
principles? 

Within twenty-four hours the fire 
of this city will be ringing, and somew! 














be a loss by fire. 
ler OL any insurance company 
is sitting up worrying about that 

is sure to come. One company 
r has insured almost all the build 
is city and other cities, and at 
ch, regardless of losses here and 


ssure each company reasonabk 
The prin 
the 


investor knows it, the 


Is busine SS aS a W hole. 


ae . : 
work here is that oi law 


es, or, aS the 
» of diversification of risk. 

be recalled that the fire companies 
insure buildings indiscriminately 
imine each risk before it is taken 
de it aceording to its quality and 
Not 


he fire companies examine their 


tory in which it is loeated 


rinally, but they maintain depart- 
nstantly to scrutinize risks alr ady 


to see that they remain good risks 


‘ond important rule, therefore, of 
nsurance practice is to secure 200d 


} 


nd to keep them good by regular in- 


insurance companies do not insist 
No 


to fire proot 


aling only with the best risks. 


iv confines its business 


ngs. Even the most disreputable 
ng can be insured if the owner is will- 


While 


s on poorer risks are much greater 


iy a large enough premium. 


/ 


cood risks the increased pre miums 
risks 


1 on such are enough more 


to offset the increased losses. Conse- 
tly, there is a grading of risks in in- 
e and an acceptance of some risks 
are not the least hazardous. 
investor can profitably apply these 
ples in the solution of his problem. 
rsification of risk should be practiced 
The 


| spread his capital over several types 


every classification. investor 


irities, over several industries, over a 
r of companies, over different terri 


s, and, furthermore, he should average 


No office r or 
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nto the market, or, in other words. do his 


nvesting at different times so as to avoid 


e possibility of doing all his buying a 
iy which might mark the highest prices 
ra long time. Many an investor thinks 
at if he owns twenty different companies 
en though they be all railroads, his fund 


properly dive rsified 


ver, should have at least five 


lustries represented among our invest 
ents, should have companies located i 
lifferent parts of the country, and sh 


some time or other use bonds, preferre 


[ «ks and common Stocks 1 our hvest 
ment program. 


Before buy ing a security, the investor In 


stigates it. Business is so complicated 
wadays that this business of analysis o 
‘urities is a profession in its ind is 
much better done by the expert than by the 
mateur. Where the amateur makes his 


vreatest mistake, however, is in nking 
at once a security has been approved and 
irchased it is likely to remain a good risk 


To dispose ot a poor risk 

rtant as to buy a good risk. In o 

words, selling is just as important a part « 
esting as buying. The expert recognizes 

s and cuts his losses before they gr 

rhe fire insurance 


companies do not pre 


vent fires. They merely indemnify for loss 


by fire. There is no way of preventing in 
estment losses. There is a wa\ wevel 
seeing that losses are more than offset by 
n. Many capitalists who like to think 
they are conservative nvestors have the 
‘it of saying, ‘‘I invest only for income 
and not for profit * This is an erroneous 
attitude. Profit is a substitute rs 
For the past six or seven years, ; lara 
New York bank has returned to its stock 
iolders, in appreciation and income, an 
amount in excess of 50 per cent. per al 
num. The investor who has received any 
such treatment as this has no nee Try 


about his original principal. If it were all 
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lost he would have had a handsome return 
in the meantime besides enough to replace 
his original principal. Given sufficient 
profit, safety, as it is ordinarily thought of, 
can be dispensed with entirely. 

As to 


vestors come under two classes. 


immediate objectives, in- 
The bank 
or the insurance company is interested di- 
institu- 


their 


rectly in dollars. These financial 
tions ean relieve themselves of all their ob- 
ligations by paying to their depositors or 
number of dollars, 
dollars. 


stockholders a certain 


regardless of the value of those 


However, the individual investor and the 
college and the hospital are not interested 
primarily in dollars but in what dollars 
One can not eat a dollar or wear 
A dollar is 
good only for its exchange value into com- 
modities which ean be used for living pur- 


This second type of investor has 


will buy. 
a dollar or sleep in a dollar. 


poses. 
what might be termed a bread-and-butter 
liability, in contrast to the dollar liability 
of financial institutions. Here is an impor- 
tant point for individuals to bear in mind 
when seeking investment advice from men 
who are connected with financial institu- 
tions. Such men are raised in an atmos- 
phere permeated with the idea that a dol- 
lar is a dollar, whereas any investor who 
has lived over the last fifteen years is thor- 
oughly disabused of any such idea. He 
realizes that a dollar would not buy half as 
much in 1920 as it did in 1913, and, fur- 
thermore, he realizes that his living needs 
were not reduced but increased between 
1913 and 1920. 

One type of security, the bond, furnishes 
a fixed income in dollars. Fixed-dollar in- 
come, however, decidedly is not fixed in 
purchasing power. Another type of invest- 
ment, the common stock, furnishes an in- 
come which varies in dollars as well as in 
purchasing power. But fortunately dur- 
period of advancing commodity 
corporations simultaneously ad- 


ing a 
prices, 
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vance the price of their products 
afford their shareholders a greater 
of dollars to offset the restricted 
ing power of the individual dolla: 
individual, th: 


quently, for the 


the college and other institution 
bread-and-butter liability, the us 
common-stock medium is absolute! 
tial. 

As a matter of fact, financial instit 
are beginning to realize indirectly 
are interested in the purchasing 
their dollar. The insurance p 
and the insurance stockholder, up 
the 
existence, are beginning to realize t) 


insurance company depends 
vestment safety lies only in the 
proportion of 
fund. S 


of a reasonable 


stocks in any investment 


bank depositors and insurance-pol 
ers have been told of the complet 
banks and ins 


ruptey of savings 


companies in Germany at the tin 
post-war inflation, due wholly to 
that they were compelled to invest in | 
and other money obligations. It is 1 
diction that within five years life ins 
companies of this country will be b 
common stocks. Bonds, however, s 
never be neglected by the investor 
wishes a reasonable back-log to prot 
through times of depression and 1 
deflation. 

The term ‘‘common stocks”’ as defi! 
an investor means something entire! 
ferent from the ordinary garden var 
of common stocks of all the hundreds 
thousands of small locally owned cor} 
tions of the country. 
to the investor should be limited i 


‘‘investment’’ common 


**“Common stocks 
nition to stocks 
and no common stock achieves this dist 
tion until the company it represents has 
long record of successful management, g 
earnings and steady dividends, is a lea 
of its industry and has its 


owners! 
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distributed. Many of the stocks 
n the New York Stock Exchange 
the Curb deserve this rating. In 
* a stock, the investor should regard 
as about to become a partner in an 
shed business conducted by success 
He should buy his partner 
with the idea of its being to a larg: 
He should think 
selling it, if a few days after he has pur- 


inagers. 


permanent. not 
d, some one, as indicated by the prices 
of the 
rs, offers him more than he paid for 


quotation columns news- 


On the contrary, he should not feel 
if a few days after he has purchased 
in find no one who will offer him as 
His chief 


iid be to see that his business continues 


as he paid. endeavor 
efficiently managed. 

Finally, a few brief rules may be of help 
e amateur investor. Every rule has 


exceptions, and the expert will follow 


practices which it would be unsafe for the 


iteur to copy. Adherence to these few 
es, however, will save the investor many 
sses and secure him many profits. The 
es given apply to the selection of com- 
n stocks, 
The first rule is to select an essential, 
ind industry. Many industries, the tex 
for example, are essential but 
ind. Without doubt there are excellent 
mpanies in the textile industry. What is 


» use, however, of the inexpert investor’s 


not 


ittempting to select the best risk in a gen- 


v 


iggest companies in the industry. 


lly poor industry, when he can just as 


asily select a good risk in a good industry? 


The second rule is to select the best com- 
any in the industry. But word 
best’’ leaves us somewhat in the dark, I 


as the 


uggest selecting one of the two or three 


Usually 


1 company leads its industry because it is 


2 


undly managed. Management is 90 per 


‘ant 


nt. responsible for the success of any 
Choose a good management. 


mpany. 
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diversification 


To 


should own, if possible, ten or fifteen dif- 


Secure proper one 
ferent companies in at least five different 


industries. This is rule three. To secure 


the necessary marketability, which is very 
important for small investors, rule four 
reads, ‘‘Confine the bulk of your common 
stock commitments to companies listed on 
one of the major stock exchanges.’’ 

The fifth and last rule is very important 
Once a year sell at least one stock from 


your list, choosing the weakest and having 


. . ] f ] 
no consideration whatever for its original 
cost; replace it by another good stock 
This procedure will insure at least oné 


careful inspection of each item annually 
An 


in this country, which, when properly con 


institution is now being developed 
structed and well managed, will be of in 
benefit to the 


This is the investment trust. 


estimable small investor 
This institu 
tion pools the capital of numerous small 
investors in much the same manner as the 
savings bank does, but is not restricted in 
its investment policy as are savings banks 
By building up a very large fund the in 
vestment trust can afford to retain expert 
management and can apply all the prin 
ciples of diversification, examination and 
the 


ment trust to your earnest consideration 


inspection. I commend sound invest 
Since many of these trusts have been organ 
ized in the interests of promoters and man 
agers primarily, and only secondarily in 
the of the 


should make his selection with great care 


interests investors, investor 
and preferably upon advice of counsel 
There is of 
where ordinary common sense is not help- 
ful. By following the rules stated, and 
tempering them with ordinary good judg- 


no department investing 


ment, any investor can do a creditable job 
for himself. Let him that 
vesting is simply the application of insur- 


remember in- 


ance principles to the ownership of capital 
risks. 
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EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS 
By Dr. WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


POLLAK FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC RI 


Your chairman assures me that I shall 
commit no impropriety—sinee this is a kind 
of family party—if I illustrate what I have 
to say on education and business by telling 
you about the edueation of the business 
man whom I happen to know most inti- 
mately. He was graduated from Harvard 
College and from the Harvard Law School 
about a quarter of a century ago, having 
had no courses whatever in special prepa- 
ration for a business career and no business 
experience. From the law school, he went 
to New York City, without money and 
without influence; and there he entered the 
employ of a law firm. Two or three years 
later, he represented this firm in connection 
with the receivership of a steel construction 
company which, just before it failed, had 
been doing a business of about forty mil- 
lion dollars a year. He knew nothing 
about this business; nothing about strue- 
tural engineering. He had never even seen 
a rolling mill. Yet within six months he 
developed a plan for the reorganization of 
the entire company, and six months later 
he had reestablished the business on a 
sound basis, and was asked to take charge 
of it. Instead, he became receiver for an- 
other large concern, promptly put that 
concern upon its feet, and became its 
president. 

Ever since that time, he has wrestled 
successfully with the problems of leading 
corporations in one industry after another. 
With apparent ease, he has stepped from 
one new field to another new field—from 
automobiles to wholesale drugs, from cloth- 
ing to lumber, from shoes to typewriters, 
from department stores to rubber factories, 
from mail-order houses to motion pictures, 

1 Notes from an address delivered at the annual 


meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, 


r 
_ 


nbridge, March 16, 1929. 


from food products to investme? 
And nearly every corporation 
had the benefit of his judgment | 
a factor to be reckoned with. 
commanding unit, in its field 
has faced new situations as a part 
daily routine. Repeatedly, he has 
an industry of which he knew \y 
and speedily solved some of the 
which had baffled men who had 
their entire lives to that industry 
For such achievements, it goes 
saving, his education was only ir 
sponsible. Even so, his own 
coneerning the value of that edueat 
at least interesting. He is convinced 
in so far as his formal schooling 
him at all, that preparation consist 
most entirely in mental training. | 
lieves that the most valuable part 
college life was the study of argume) 
and the practice of debating, and 
law school prepared him for 
chiefly through training him t 
cogently on one problem 
In college, it is true, he learned wh 
men had said about the principles 
nomies; but in actual business he 
find that information helpful. He 
on the contrary, that he had to do 
of his economic thinking all over, bet 
could connect economies with th 
diate, major problems of business 


finance. It is true, also, that in 
school he learned much about law; | 
information has not been of much 

him in business. As a business n 
fact, he has not practiced law at 

has employed lawyers. Here, then 
of the most successful business n 
our time, who is convinced that th 


preparation for leadership in busi 


training in the processes of thought 





NSCHOO!IT 


whether tha 


ttare 
| 


little 
through wrestling 


entirely 


or with 


r this busy man has ever 

id the eSSavs of Cardinal 
but I 
he 


first step in 


not know: do know 


rdinal Newman ‘holds 
that the 


is to Impress upon a boy s mind 


intellectua 


method, order, pr 


ot selence, 


| system; of rule and exception 


him onee gain this habit of 


Cardinal Newman, ‘‘of 


Savs 


g¢ from fixed points, of making his 
good as he goes, of distinguishing 


from he 
I conceive he will be gradually 


e knows what does no 


and 
d into the largest and truest philo- 
feel 


disgust at 


nothing but 
the 


views, and will 


ence and random 
s and imposing sophistries and dash 
iradoxes, which carry away half 
d and superficial intellects.”’ 

[ am making is that in busi- 
field, 


is largely upon the ability to 


point 
other 


is in every leadership 


} 
solve 


problems; and the first step in solv 
‘h new problem is the discovery of 
the process of 


issue through 


That 


of business 


main 


is to say, in every emer- 


there is a main issue 
ss In meeting the emergency requires 
rection of efforts toward that issue 
uit the ability to analyze the situa 
nd thus discover the crux of the diffi 

the main issue—-a man is almost 
to waste his energy in blind endeavor, 
the fly 
this room, unaware of the fact that 
The fly 


ps along from pane to pane until it 


which is now trying to escape 


me of the windows is open. 


drops dead or by accident discovers 
the one direction in 
‘+h its efforts count. The 
ysis is to find the opening intelligently, 

r than by the method of trial and 


pen window 


purpose ot 


D SOCTETY 


A thousand blows ar 
move it: one 
It is 
*‘k—that 
n the head 
If | 
neerning m) 
ould that | 
Professor Ta 


but the 


were 

own 
Say 
Vhat 
nomics, 
about economic 
whieh I 
he fact 


‘] ink 
gained from 
that he w 
hest 


I id done my 


and through everv quest 
ttempted to argue; and, fina 

theories which your beloved hor 
dent, Professor Hanus, passed 
but the fact that, opening up 

fields, he said to me 

let us reason together. Let 


opinions, however respectable, a 


find solutions for the new problems « 
eation which a rapidly changing 
eonstantly thrusting before us.’’ 

Nowhere are these changes nov 
more rapidly than in th 
hess. Nowhere is in 


more essential. Any business 
depends to-day on the knowledge 
ness conditions and methods wh 
quired yesterday is certa 
to-morrow by some on 
wn thinking 

That is why 
n business does take 
s true, we are hurle« 
hundred and fifty m 


to 


one 
take everything eC LSé 
music, dancing, stockm: 


not to mention marriag 


some people 
the pac 


seem to think that they can 


expect 


business at same 


as a ‘‘realtor’’ booms 


hum,’’ 


do we not see advertisements 


which absolutely guarantee su 


} 
enas the 


one who att 
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School’’ for six months? Correspondence say. Other persons are ambitious 
schools offer to do the job more quickly come public speakers. They will : 
still. And no wonder, in this age when logic and government and scien 
men make fortunes, almost overnight, by broad way. Not at all; that is not 
defacing the landscape with the astounding business. They wish to become 
announcement that delighted consumers’ speakers; so they desire only a 
can now buy a package of chewing gum public speaking, and that a br 
in a pink wrapper—and pay for it out of Why waste time? The man in 
income instead of capital—a penny down zine eries out, “‘l can make 
and a penny a day. Chewing-gum types effective speaker in fifteen mi 
of education are also offered for sale in day.’’ 
small packages—with deferred payments of Well, why not become a leader 
effort. The buyer soon discovers that the vocation in fifteen minutes a day? 
flavor does not last, but he can keep up the because specialization in any sub) 
motions until the alluring art of the ad-  ridiculous—a contradiction of terms 
vertiser startles him with a new kind— _ cept on broad foundations. Specia 
amazingly new, because now it is wrapped is thoroughness in one particular 
in a lavender paper! but no one field can be understood 
You have all met the boy who says: ‘‘I oughly except in its manifold relations 1 
want to become a writer. I have been told other fields; and those relations can n 
that I have real talent. I must not waste discovered without the power of anal 
time. I don’t want to study history and the means of finding the special 
philosophy and sociology. My specialty is That is why there is no royal short-~ 
writing.’’ It is difficult to convince such preparation for leadership in business 
a person that if one wishes to write, it is baseball pitcher ripens early, but Her! 
extremely convenient to have something to Hoover is a rather mature product 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN rely upon the government for their 
CHINA uneasy. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that An ominous tendency has been the so 
unrest among the students in all the principal “anti-foreign aggression movement,” wl 
universities of Peiping, the student center of affected the students at Yenching Univs 
China, has seriously interfered with classroom principal Protestant mission school 
work during the closing weeks of the school and the Roman Catholic University, on 
year. Mission and government schools alike leading Roman Catholic institutions 


+ 


have been affected. Political disturbances ity group of students in both scl 
throughout the country have stirred the aca- agitated against some of the professor 
demic atmosphere, with unfortunate results. ground that they are not sufficiently sym] 
The government schools have been most with Chinese nationalism. 

seriously affected, due largely to lack of funds. A Chinese president has been app 
Teachers have not been paid on time, and en- Yenching, the American president, 
dowment students have not received their re- Stuart, assuming a secondary positior 
mittanees. Delay in remitting expenses from noteworthy that a Chinese newspaper, t 
Nanking, said to be caused partly, at least, by Chen Pao, commenting on the agitation 
the high costs of the military expedition against schools, remarks: “If the students at Y¢ 


the Kwangsi militarists, has made those who and Roman Catholic universities o 
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ities because of foreign control, respects rapid 


have taken their entrance exami 


Ipus to choose suita 


however, it is of squar 


inevitable that the 
the toretront ol politica] agit 


should devote more attention 
movements than they do in 


nrres 
(LLLP ies. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
WALES 
Board of Ed 
Education 


1928 on the problem 


THE SCHOOLS OF HAITI 


the correspo! 


1 the practical sides A CCORDID 
chool education in Wales is summa- rk Sun 1 
the London Times, and it is suggested a practical 
question should be examined afresh outstandin 
the changed conditions and growt} the American progra 
The schools eligible to receive the trea country. Peace 
nt remained the same in 1928, total publie works have 
pected to day the 


all 101 eountv schools were ins} 


e direction of the Central Welsh Board. 
pupils in the intermediate schools 
25,163, an increase of 289 over the pre- 
ar, and as the attendances at the other 
rning schools also show considerable in- stance in 
the number of scholars in the principal- o when, eig 
tinued to grow. The average number of nique,” corresponding 
intermediate schools was 248, and was 


no fewer than 2,481 pupils out fact 


al of 5,908 leavers, or 42 per cent., lett chools in the cities 


they attained the age of 16. 
lering the future, the report argues that 


the rural sections 
rtant part of the dey 


irge proportion of intermediate schools 
tion must soon be faced whether the eur- With an 


ilable for 
$} for 1929, Dr. Geor 


the Service Technique, 


an be adapted to the present-day need 
commerce agriculture, 
are to be supplemented 
and the board trusts that they have sai sive program. Bac! 


Welsh Board tore the expiration ¢ 


‘ 


raduate of the publi 


to encourage the al 
local education author 
lies and the teachers of Wal hammer vorld as the master 
rge out of the old system a new Che extra cred 
] 


| } reyy 
hools in Port 


education which will enable full 
lone to the children of Wales, faced as capacity ¢ 


pacity ol 5.000 


1,000 


Vv are which ar 
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‘anks of Haitian eities 
schools 


» make possible 25 new 


schools Sixty such schools already eXI1s 
110 teachers, ven supervisors and 


average attendance of 
he existin 


nt schools have 1.056 pupus 


+ 


re attendance of 77 per cent. 
Tailoring, carpentry, electrical installation, au 
tomobi e mechanics and shoe repairing are the 
for the Prevent 


+ 


favorite trades in these institutions. 


rural farm schools the pupils learn 


SELF-HELP FOR COLLEGE STU! 


= . eB. 
taught to fashion furniture, mats, [ue Bureau of Education has 


and canalization in the school gardens. 
are 
} + 14 | 
belts and eravats, tinware, trunks, baskets, t tin showing that half ot the me: 


tery, hats and toys. addition t ot the women in the colleg and 
practical farming. the United States are working to p 


education. 


SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


WEEN 50.000 and 60.000 scehoo!l children pp . . 
TWEEN JOU, and OU, choo! children in ot years, many have found 


To finance a college education ove 


Inited States hava ench eerionel he ; . : ‘ 

United States have such seriously defective nee a convenient method. Som 

to require special educational methods _ }, svatematic savings. Bui 
} 


“a . P 9 P . 2 
sight-saving” classes, accord 


as 
associations have specific plans of fi 


y P . . nada > y trad . . , " 
1! ma made by Mrs. Winifred Many high-school students 


5 ucation. 1 t 


Hathaway, associate director of the National 


spare time into cash for the purpose o 
Society tor the Prevention of Blindness. There education 
are only 318 ot these classes in the entire coun- The eolleges and other agencies 
try, although at least 5,000 are said to be nee- scholarships for qualified students. 


~meaAr < “1 o the . se and ¢ . 7 : 

essary. Explaining the purpose and the need men and their blood relations are awa! 

tor ‘oe spoht-s; o elaccec . engl ¢ 1). . . . 

tor more sight-saving classes for visually handi arships in colleges in 16 different stat 

dd child: rs. Hathawav s: 

capped children, Mrs. Hathaway said: leges and universities to the number « 
Through the use of special large type books, ‘€"¢ing over $4,000,000 annually to 

movable desks, ideal lighting and special teaching students and 100 independent agencies 


methods, children with little vision are not ; loan funds for the purpose ol aiding st 


given the same sort of education that children with college. They report $5,000,000 outsta: 
full vision receive, but they are taught how t student loans. 
-Onserve } r remaining sia) ore har O00 . | ; 
conserve their remaining sight. More than 4, Besides these aids, the college stude: 
f these partially-sichted students are now en . . 
of these partially-sighted students are now enrolled selves, by their own efforts and labor, p1 
ht-s¢ ng classes il he t ous states ut > 
ht-saving classes in the various states, but over $33,000,000 during term-time in 
‘ } ¢ 7 
ousands more are forced to attend 1 . } 
year. The jobs in which these stud 
he blind, to struggle along in , 
; employed include automobile repairi 
classes intended for children with ; 4 , 
: and clerical work, specialty selling, 
or else to do without any sort of education. - 
Educators have found that many children who cralts, professional and semi-protessi 
had been accounted stupid, sullen, morose, mentally | Ployment, instruction, publishing, tra 
sub-normal and even criminal, displayed excellent ON, entertainment, recreation, hotel a1 


intelligence and pleasing dispositions as soon as mer resort jobs, food handling, housely 


their defective vision was recognized and they were vice, care and maintenance of buildin 


placed in sight-saving classes The necessity for rrounds, agricultural pursuits and odd 
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whereby 


> expenses 


ENTRANCE TO WEST POINT 
sion of regulations governing thi 
yf candidates to West Poi 
ect with the class enter in 1930 } 
pproved by Secretary 
ndation of Major-General William 
superintendent of the academy. 
revisions are intended to provide a 1 
test of candidates, affecting, pri 
those who are graduates of preparatory 
publie high schools or honor graduat 


r schools, accredited by the 


onal Guard 


sh their « 


ral Smith’s recommendation w: 
in extensive study of the cause of failures 
ts after admission to the academy cove! 
period of 1890-1927. The largest pro LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS IN THE 
of failures was found to be due to HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ency in mathematics. There was a decided S1 NTS 


[ 


e in the percentage of failures after the iences of Harv: 


iration of admissions by certificate in the degree of A.M., ente1 


tember, 1929, w1 
r the period from 1890 to 1914, 7.1 per iz knowledge of ¢ 
of the eadets were found deficient in mathe n elementary | 
s at the end of the first term, while in the o langu: 


“1 1915 to 1927 the percentage had risen standard ot 


12.45. Three times as many cadets admitted igher degree 


ertificate were found deficient as compared ard College 


those admitted on examination. Another ruling aff 
mis department ( 


nnounced 
f honor se LK 
and departments sha 
ate provide 
instruction for 
work in ' 
. . ontns 
Candidates from 


some 
nal ¢ 


liction, ¢ 


oh schools, accredited by the United States 


ry Academy and honor graduates of hor 
s not graded in the upper 10 per cent 
mic work will no longer be admitted to tl! truction shall 


ry academy wholly on certificate ider in an effort to 
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examinations in graduate courses more uniform, The United States Bureau of 
and was designed primarily to affect research 8 under the Department of the Interi 
courses in which the ordinary final examination ticipate in the eoncerenee. surmations 
sien iii caine ait, es waitin dl On aie 1ave been sent to the following indivy 
ylesworth, president, Nation 
New York; Williar 


Columbia Broadcastin 


The ruling with respect to the language re- 
quirements will affect all those men entering the 
graduate school of arts and sciences this coming Building, New York; 
fall and thereafter, but it will apply principally = gent American Council « 
to men entering from other colleges than Har- 
vard, for all graduates of Harvard College have 


already been required to satisfy the require- 


ment and will not be asked to take a second ex 
amination. Men already students in the univer- 
sity are not affected by the ruling. Previous 
courses in languages taken outside Harvard will 
not be counted toward this requirement, but all 
candidates tor the degree except those named 
above will be asked to submit to these two ex- 
aminations, one in French and one in German. Monet 
New York City. 

CONFERENCE ON TEACHING BY 

RADIO DES MOINES CONFERENCE OF 
THE possibilities of education by radio and BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


the part the federal rovernment should play in A REGIONAL conference of Supe rv 


it were considered at a conference at the Depart- Rural Schools of the mid-western stat 


ment of the terior May 24 on the call of the be held at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. and 15. Participants in the conferer 
In announcing the conference on May 21, Sec- eome from the District of Columbia and 
retary Wilbur stated that prominent educators states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
and representatives of the radio industry had  jgan. Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
been invited. The announcement follows in full Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin 


text; will include, besides the U. S. Comn 


of Edueation, other representatives tf 
Fe geile ee ae possi- Bureau of Education ; chet state ed 
bilities of education by radio and what interest, officers; the president “ the departn 
it nae the Ualtal States teil dente tad rural edueation, National Education As 
in it. The meeting will be held in his office in the "0M; State and county rural school sup 
Department of the Interior Building at 3 o’clock officials; presidents of and professors 0! 
on the afte yon of Friday, May 24. tion in teachers colleges; an elementa 
The holding of this conference is in accordance cipal and a county librarian. 
with Secretary Wilbur’s recently stated policy as The topies to be considered econcern 


to education to the effect that ‘‘the place of the types of assistance needed by becinnu 
national g is to develop methods, ideals ers; essentials of effective supervisors 
and procedures, and to present them, to be taken on = rams, educational needs of subnorn 
their merit. Heretot re, he I a ts out, there hi deen im vere) evens: dutios of 
neem. certain metnecs. ee ee iss cipals, and contributions of teacher-pr 


the printed 
j 


celvea 


institutions, state departments of educat 
county libraries to the solution of supe! 


problems. 


eculiar way. y The conference is the fifth regiona 


visory conference called by the Bureau 
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Preceding conferences were held specific problems cor 
Tennessee, Raleigh, North Carolin: and solution by supervisory 
ans, Louisiana, and New York ( similar to those indicated 
xpected that the June, 1929, confer needed in the in 
t the way to an intensive attack upon itional opportun 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
SCHURMAN, ambassador 

formerly president of Cornell U anageme! 
elebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on ‘in by voice 
An Associated Press despatch reads i to him personally 
llows: “The president sent the ambas ichievements ot 
s autographed photograph, while Chan 


ous support « 


THI 
versity ol 


j 


president 


af 


fueller and Foreign Minister Stresemaz 
rratulations. The latter 
From Heidelberg came : 
honorary citi 
ne two rare color prints 
Jacob Struedt. Dr 


+ 


at Halle, addressing the Kant 
and Peace,’ and received a surpri 
present by being made honorary mem 


society of scientists and scholars. 


4 ial 


of Dr. David Starr Jordan, chan- ~ president. 
eritus of Stanford University, has been Drury 
Carleton B. Angell, to be hung in ons ferred the LL.D 
halls of the new museum building of the Brooks, preside! 
of Michigan. At a dinner last year on the occasion 
kyo of Stantord vraduates, under he on May 22 
anship of Yakanosuke Fukukita, of 


f 1904, at which about sixty Japanese 


encement, Swarthmore College cor 
present, it was decided to secure and for- 


| 


orary degrees on Mrs Herbert Hor 
Marion Edwards Park, pr 


to Dr. Jordan a work of art symbolic of a 
efforts for world unity and peace. This gift (College: Dr. William F. G 
ved in due time. It is mainly of bronze witl 
and silver overlays and consists of the fig- 


a dove, almost life-size, perched on an old 
temple-roof tile out of which a plant has 
The piece is accompanied by a teak- 
stand for its suitable display. ai 
wiih ent of Howard Un 
TE in the form of : ter from thou- is been awarded 
Tufts College alumni h: en given to for 1928, in 
lent John A. Cousens in recogni 


ears as head of the institution. 
en by Fredwith L. Ma Ke nzie 
lumni Association, conclt 


’ 
1des 


ds: “The burden of the responsibility 


. a 
rlory of the achievement is torever 
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Ow the occasion of his leaving the faeulty of 
the Columbia Law Schoo! after thirteen years 
of service, a portrait of Professor Underhill 
Moore by Edward B. Child was presented to 
the school at the Columbia commencement 
luncheon. Professor Moore leaves Columbia at 
the end of the pres t academic year to go to 
the Law School of Yale University. The por 


trait is the gift of students and faculty. 


THE trustees of Hampton Institute have an 
nounced the resignation of Dr. James Edgar 
Gregg as principal, to take effect on July l, 
when Dr. Gregg will have served the institute 
for more than eleven years. In accepting his 
resignation the trustees issued a public state 
ment thanking Dr. Gregg for his services. Dr. 
George P. Phenix, vice-principal, has been ap 
pointed acting-principal. 

PROFESSOR CLARK P. Bissett, of the faculty 
of law of the University of Washington, has 
become professor emeritus. Professor Caroline 
Ober, of the Spanish department, has also re- 


tired with the title of professor emeritus. 


Narcisso BASSOLS, rector of the law school of 
the Mexican National University, has resigned 
as an outcome of the students’ strike and riots. 
Dr. Bassols explained in resigning that he did 
not wish to be an obstacle to settlement of the 
dispute, which arose when the law students ob- 
jected to newly introduced monthly written ex- 
aminations. 

Sir GreGory Foster, provost of University 
College, London, has presented his resignation 
to take effect in December. It is understood 
that although Sir Gregory is retiring from the 
office of provost, it is not his intention to give 
up active educational work. 


> 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Dr. Ran- 
dall J. Condon, retiring superintendent of the 
schools of Cincinnati, will be given under the 
auspices of combined civie organizations on 
June 17. Dr. Condon sails for Europe on July 
1 to study education in Denmark, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden. 

Dr. Ricwarp E. Day, assistant in the ar- 
chives and history division of the State Educa- 
tion Department, retired on May 1 after a long 
service as editor of historical source material. 
Dr. Day was the guest of honor at a dinner 


given on April 10 in Albany by 

former associates in the de partment 
Flick, state historian and director 
chives and history division, presided 
were made by Regent William Lel 
son, ot Troy; Commissioner oi 


Frank P. Graves, and others. 


THE resignation 
Turner Bailey, dean of the Clevela 


Art for twelve years. 


AFTER twenty years of service it 
ment of traveling libraries in 
State Education Department, 


Charles F. Porter has resigned 


Epwarp D. Myers will retire as 

nt of schools at Catskill, N. Y., o 
He went to Catskill in 1919, 
time he had been supervising 


Tuxedo. 


Miss AnNA E. Logan, for the la 
years assistant superintendent of schoo] 
cinnati, has asked for retirement 
failing sight. In submitting her req 


board Superintendent Condon said in 


presenting this request I wish to e: 


very deep appreciation of the grea 
which Miss Logan has rendered. Since 19 
has given to the teachers and the schoo! 


the city a service of great value.” 


Joun G. Hvuuton, principal of the L 
Pennsylvania, High School for the past 
years, has been elected superintendent 


publie schools of Latrobe. 


Davip A. Warp, superintendent of s 
Wilmington, Delaware, has been wnat 
elected superintendent of the schools of Che 
Pennsylvania, at a salary of $7,500, effe 
June 1, to sueceed George H. Weiss, res 
In the interim, Samuel C. Miller, ass 


superintendent, served as acting superinte! 


W. A. Grace, assistant master at Bembr 
School, Isle of Wight, England, has bi 
pointed headmaster of Halesowen Gra 


School, Worcester. 


ProressoR Heser H. Ryan, associat 
fessor of education and principal of 
versity high school in the University of 


igan, has been appointed associate profess 
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and principal of the Wisconsin hi head o 

His appointment, as successor to t f Nations at 
fessor H. L. Miller, takes effect at th iovements ot 

of the academic year. He has been : Signor Macchioro 
ersity Michigan since 1926, “ums and is an 
poRGE W. STEPHENS, dean of freshn He is an officer 
neton University, St. Louis, 1 med Dr. ABRAHAM 
wily created position ol 


the university. itv on 


Henry M. Winans, of Dallas, Ti Dr. PERC! 


appointed prolessor al harman has arrived 
tment of medicine at Baylor Unive: ity ires at the 


ot Medicine. ie Carnegie 
REVEREND Dr. VARI HANDLE! ’ rcace. 
rmerly dean the athedral ot PROFESSOR 
e Divine, has been elected prot r of irtment of 
theology at the G ral T NOC! ate College, an 
. ‘ P toet« “nice ’ . re aw } . 
¥ Ol the rotestant spl pal juren charge ot soul reseat 
; . . a ae er 
REVEREND JoHN W. Darr, of the First (pines Sa 
nal Chureh + tpn . - fteen agricultural 
ick i it ie A! i an ‘ 
has been appointed ur of Germany, 
Switzerland and 


ine l: . 


I Scripps CLollerve 
lowing have been added to the faculty 


) . > 
, ’ . ROFESSOR Pi 
ollege of liberal arts ot the Americar Pri 


tv. Washi eton,. DD. x the ins Hawai and for 


Dr. W. M. Gewehr. ot Denison ation mn Vie 


professor of history; Mr. Walter ext month 1 
, 1 northwestern 
director ot athletics and physical thwester 


Mr. Edward L. MeAdam, instructor 
and Mr. Henry G. Statham, librarian 


ROLD Robert ENsLow, of the University of 
lia, has been appointed assista 
of political science at Union llege, eo 
cation 
an, national and local government, re May 
¢ Mr. Albert H. Hall, who has resigned =‘ "*T8¢ter 


structor in political science. Mr. Francis Dr. Rost 


ectady, to assume direction of the work 


evens continues for another year as in tus of the 
tor in political science. Dr. W. Leon God May 29 
has received promotion trom an associa THe U. S. ¢ 
essorch) ¢ . SeOTrs and ll d ‘ 
oI hip to a protesso! hip and Will ¢ nounees the followir 
practically all his time to international re ‘ » ie 
: ions: hese: 
ns and to the direction ol intercollegiate cation, $4 600 
o 


education (teacher 
SEPPE PREZZOLINI, professor of alian, pecialist in agricult 
Vittorio Maechioro, professor of religion, matter), $3,800 a 


been added to the summer session faculty tural education (part-tu nd evening schools), 


lumbia University. Signor Prezzolini is $3,800 a year; federal agent tor home economics 
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education, $4,600 a year; agent for home eco 
nomies education, $3,800 a year; agent for 
trade and industrial education, $3,800 a year. 
Applications for specialist in agricultural edu 
cation, home economics education, and trade and 
industrial education must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., 
not later than June 19. The examinations are 

vacancies under the Federal Board for 
Vocational Edueation, Washington, D. C., and 
vacancies occurring in positions requiring sim 
ilar qualifications. Competitors will not be re 


quired to report for examination at any place, 


ducation, experience 


lications to be filed by the 

applican 
Tue feature of the convention of the Na 
tional Education Association, which will be 
held at Atlanta from June 28 to July 4, will 
be a demonstration presented in the Atlanta 
Auditorium on the afternoon of July 1, by the 
department of school health and physical edu 
cation under the direction of James E. Rogers, 
president of the department. One of the 
demonstrations will be under the direction of 
Miss Katharine Dozier, superintendent of 
schools which have been established by the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company in connection 
s at New Holland, Georgia, 
ith Carolina. Miss Dozier will 
a large group of children from New 
Holland who will demonstrate the educational 
value and physical developments of training 
in folk dancing as well as in the more formal 
exercises. Preceding the demonstration Miss 
Dozier will speak on “The Esthetic Value of 
Physical Edueation.” Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of the Atlanta schools, and a 
local committee are arranging also for a dem 
onstration by Atlanta school children. Dr. 
Sutton will speak on “Health Education in 
Education.” It is expected that the auditorium 


will be crowded for this meeting. 


SeTrLEMENT of the long Princeton Seminary 
controversy was effected by the 141st Presby- 
terian General Assembly, when it decided to re- 
organize the government of the institution into 
a single board of thirty-three members. The 
assembly approved the report of its special 
committee of eleven, which provides that the 


new governing body of the Theo! 
nary shall be made up of eleven 

the present board of trustees, elever 
board of directors and eleven from t 
at large. The committee’s report, 
provides for increasing the authority 
stevenson, president ot the seminary 
losing side is the faction which has att 
policies of Dr. Stevenson as “too libe 
though the report is said to reflect the 
eral ie church, theolog 


cies of the seminary will not be aff 


RUSTEES of the Enoch 

more, and Mayor Willi: *. Br 
approved plans for a new central 1il 
ing which will be built from a $3,000,0( 


ipal loan recently approved by the 


] 
total 


book eapacity of 1,800,000 
allow for expansion space for twenty 
or more, 

Tue Grand Lodge of Masons of 
is to receive a beque st of $200,000 
tion of a home tor 
town, Pennsylvania, 
ef Harry T. Porter. 
desire that the building be called the H 
Porter Memorial Home for Boys or G 


the Grand Lodge shall elect, and tha 
keeping with other buildings and estab 
of a similar character maintained by 
Tue Lifwynn Foundation for Labor 
search in Analytie and Social Psychia 
a Maryland corporation, with New Y« 
in the Chanin Building, receives th 
$350,000 estate of John E. Huiskamp, ol 
more and New York. “The reason fi 
the above devise and bequest,” says th 
ment, which was executed on October 2¢ 
“is my lifelong interest in problems 
social behavior and years of service 
members of the above corporation in the 
studies to which it is devoted. The aim 
ject of this devise and bequest is to ena 
above corporation to continue this service 
By the will of Evelyn May Bayly Tiffant 
University of Virginia receives $100,000 


THE coming year will mark the twent 
anniversary of the College of Education 
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of Minnesota. With a 
us milestone of progress 
oceasion, Dean Haggerty call 
at the time of the Spring Short Cow 
rs of the State Department of Educatior 
the Minnesota Education Associatio: 
ntatives of the College of Education fa 
1 of its alumni, to discuss the value 
ilities of the event. Dean Haggerty a: 
ssioner McConnell were appoint 
¢ committee to associate with themsel ve 
to work out the plans. Further develo} 


be announced 


may become 
event at the University W ashingto 
ration department, under the d 

strar E. B. Stevens, recently hel 
High Sehool Preregistration Conferenc 
eeting was called with a view to estab! 
correlation between high 

ty requirements. 

a change in the gen 
in the arts and comn 


niversity of Kentucky, 


“1 eourses for 


s, to enroll for three years in either art 

meree, as a preparation for the law 
e to follow, which is a three veal 

or commerce degree may 

led the student at the end of his firs 

law school, but his fourth year in col 
plan makes it possible for students 
letermined on their college course to ente1 
the arts college or the commerce 


1 work off their requirements in 


ee years of the course, thus taking fre 
} 


their fourth year in college, and receiv 
the arts or commerce degree, the case 
at the same time. The college of law 

I ad 
the first term being from June 17 to July 
and the second beginning July 22 and con- 
ung through August 24. Three full summer 
sions are equivalent to one long session. A 
lent in the summer may thus obtain a de- 
e by attending two long sessions and three 


mer sessions. 


Tue Philadelphia Census Committee was or- 
zed for the purpose of securing more com- 


plete social and 

of Philadelphia. It 
tatives Irom corporatio! 
social agencies with ¢« 
the first tasks of the con 
census data for areas ot 
now used for the 

the Census. 

data of this type 
search activities 

at the University 
Bishop, ot the 
chairman 

lace We iver, OL the 


the Universi 


Dr. WILLIAM 


Latayette 


delphia, from whic} 
large number of 


; + 


wo committees. 

upon the basis of ch: 

well as scholarship 

pective students will meet 

at their weekly luncheon 

cities. Other cities in which tl 
will be established are: Pittsburg 
Johnstown, Los Angeles, W 
Trenton, Newark, Reading, 


risburg, Cleveland, Boston, 


require! 
versity will be chang 
high schools more fa' 
entering the universit) 
standard of admissior 
allow those candidates 
with high schol 
tions in the significant 
paratory year. 
of applicants will play a I: 
merly, and the requirement 
trance Examination Board wil! be n 
Certificates of excellence in work in the 
preparatory year will be accepted in those sub- 
jects for which comprehensive examinations are 
not provided. 
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reestab- nine official universities of China 
gy normality ien ite u he attracted thousands of students 
Spanish universiti , ri » country, have now, acco 
the vovernment reserved the right ap hristian Science Monitor, resum«s 
ply disciplinary measures again individual a delay of several weeks due to fin 
students or professors who had been prominent ‘ ss. After a period of unrest 
in pubhe disorders, - had taken part in Nationalist occupation of 
political activities agains » government. of Tsing Hua College, gift « 
to China through remission of tl 
wer the capital of demnity, are also settling down now 
the student study. Tsing Hua has an assured 
decision come, so 


nent. The he tutur vith confidenes 


DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 


tions 


many observa 


} 


io some 


on the basis of statisties of thirty one 
llege and university libraries which appeared 
the Mareh 1929 Bulletin of the American 
he 1s 
appropriat 
This table ei In one 
library budget” a in another 
Iment 
enrolment is called 
column. ) following table 
budget” of each institution has been divided Texas 
by the “regular session enrolment” to get an Kansas 
“expenditure per year per student” figure by Missouri 
Minnesota 
Washington 


(Seattle) 


which the entire list has been arranged. 


Library ex- Qhio State 

North Dakota 

svracuse 

Purdu 

Rochester 106.3: 403 ‘ r.} . , 
Nebraska 80,094 

Princetor 


Bryn Mawr 


penditure 


Obviously some of these figures need ex 


‘hh; 


Bowdoin 
tion. The enrolment figures for Chi 


Amherst , 
Chie 276.994 ) 53 nell and Nebraska are avowedly round ! 


57.73 Those for Mills, Wellesley and Texas 


Vassar 57,734 : 
McGill 141,346 2 643 18.50 round figures. Nebraska’s place at 


Dartmouth 101,118 2, 45.00 of the list is due to an enrolment figu 


North Carolina. 107,848 2,50 £5.00 is so large that it must inelude all ext 


Brown : 42.50 students. Purdue’s reason for distinct 
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If one says that a school that is 


coneerned with engineering and 


needs laboratories rather than libr: 
s given pause by the ranking of Iowa 

Rochester’s 
hich. A letter from 
that his 


me rather large special expenditures 


ere. figure at the top 
very Librarian 


1927-28 budget is 


reveals 


adjusted computation gives Rochester 
nditure per student per year of $52.20 
interesting to observe the grouping ol 
; in this list. At the top appear a 
Chicago, 
for their careful 
the development of the 


schools, all eastern except 


re well known 


individual stu 
[he center of the list is largely made up 
ite institutions which attempt two tasks 


e one hand, a 


collegiate training 


- 
is of youths, and, on the other, high 
rraduate instruction for smaller groups 
need sti 


idents. On the bottom of the list 


iake no further comments. 
to find the institutions 


because of their numbers but this 


One would 
r expect larger 
r low 
true, though the smaller institutions are 
But Chicago, Michigan, Illi 
rank 


the top. 


nd California well up in the 
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Nor does the ranking 


seem 


relation to budget totals $30,000 


budgets near both ends of ] 
Michigan, is almost 

While probably all of these figures 
al 


rest 
niddle 


’ 
, that ot 


xplanation before fir 


eonel 


rawn regardin 


yr an 


erages are very 


; 


pita expenditure, determin 
tal of all budgets by the tota 
$9490. Fift 


below 


, 
een schoo 


1 sixteen 
This n 
Jaéobsen’s findir 
15, p 
average 


$18.44 


lean figu 


1928, 


’ 
eves and 


rary Survey. 
comparison with 
$25.00 stud 


( 
sell 


per 
Lib 
Lewis 


the 


in 


raries, vol 
(Library J 
averag 


e for 
leres in 1926 was $23.69 per student 


EDWARD 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION IN ST. 
LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI 


school systems of St. Louis County have 
ted an interesting project in cooperativ 
érvision which other 


suburban cities and 


grouped communities may do well to 


1 an 


supervision of both special and general 


* years large city schools have enjoyed 


ties which smaller cities have been unable « 


vide. The purpose of the cooperative un-  n 
ings in St. Louis County is to furnish the 
ren and the teachers of the comparatively 
communities similar supervision at a rea- 
le cost. 
gular monthly meetings of the superin-_ e: 
ents of schools of St. Louis County, includ- 
the county superintendent and members of 
lepartment of education and of the exten- 
livision of Washington University, have 


held during the past two years. At the 


? 
cor 


u 


xperience 


nol 


Wellston, on the basis of 


ed 


iversity eourses to the 


to consider the 
ans for 
th Washington Univ 
nter were suggested. 
For 
plewood 


the 


the county, pl 


two vears three ol! 


and Webste: 


supervisiol! oT 


n 


sé rved as 


ight be achieved if a gre 


number 


should cooperate in a supervisory progran 


sequently, 


tir 


after discussion throug] 


es, it was decided, for the vear 


mploy a supervisor of primary rea 


cpenses, aside from the 


amot 


int paid 


gton University, to be prorat 


ype rating schools, lavt 
gs, Kirkwood, Maplewood, 
Ir, Webster 


the enrolment 


University City, 


Groves 
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irst and second grades on October 1, 1928. 
This supervising enterprise affects 150 teachers 
in the first and second grades and a total of 
4,048 children in 37 buildings. The total cost 
for the year, including tests, bulletins, ete., will 
range trom $60 ne school system to $550 
tor the largest. 

school systems is | har ghty-five cents per 
pupil. 

Miss Helen Laurie, a specialist in primary 
reading, formerly an elementary school princi- 
pal and supervisor of primary work in the 
Seattle s« hools, was selected to offer one course 
n supervision and another in primary reading 

the summer session, 19238, 

iversity, with the understanding that she 
ould become supervisor of primary reading in 


the coope rating schools in September and at the 


sity, Which would be open to the teachers being 
supervised and others. During the summer ses- 
sion and the first semester of this year more 
than sixty teachers have enrolled in the course 
in reading. General meetings of principals and 
teachers were held at the opening of the year 


and pians were developed ior ¢ ti ig pro- 


gram. The Burr Classification Test was given 


irst-grade children and the 
Gates Primary Reading Test was given to the 
children in the 1A, 2B and 2A grades. Bulletins 
were distributed regarding the use which could 
be made t t results and conferences 
were held with groups of teachers in this con- 
nection. Other bulletins—some thirty in num- 
ber—have dealt with various phases of class or- 
ganization, instructional materials and teaching 
technique 

From her office at Washington University 
Miss Laurie can reach any school over which 
she has supervision in less than thirty minutes. 
She has gone to the schools on eall this first 
semester and has visited every school once and 
many of them several times. She has been 
asked to teach classes and to visit for the pur- 
pose of showing how to use the classroom li- 
brary or of suggesting remedial measures. At 
other times she has been asked to hold meetings 
of the teachers of a school, to talk to parent- 
teachers’ meetings or what not. A library of 
supplementary reading material is being assem- 
bled in Miss Laurie’s office and careful atten- 


ticn is being given t 


» the selectio 


’§ in the various schools. 


are held each week 


on two alter 


Saturday for individual consultati 


desiring conference. 


During the first semester 


addition to the devs 


ries, worked to show the great 


} 
iOpl 1e 


time to stimulate children’s 


reading and in discovering 


through the use of 


} 
ceneck-t 


dent work-study period. 


’ 
classes these same th 


teachers planned, 
reading activities 
has resulted in 
of illustrative 


teachers. 


oa 4 


Four demonstration es 


lished in four 
Enough schools use 
to warrant establish 
strating the use of 
grade. The other fi 
lished to demonstrat 
modern and approve 
One of the secon 
— P — = 
LeTS 18 a SIOW grade, 
ee ; j 
a iow average and 
ment, while the othe 
a high average and 
tional environment. 
observe the work in t 


and a conference is | 


cluded. Stenographi 


conferences have bee 


tion centers will be 
velops. 
Early in the secon 


were reported as no 


the Courtis-S: 
ing one ce! 
this material 


rst-grade center 


e no special met 


1 to 


} 


composed 
less than 
r consists 
in some cases 
Principals and 
hese classes in s! 
ield after the ses 
ec re ports of sor 
n made. Other 
+} 


established as 


d semester all chi! 


t progressing sa 


} 


in reading were retested with the Gat 


with group intelligence tests an 


} 
d eve 


with individual tests when the case se 


demand it. Miss La 


urie has worked ou 


eral bulletin of suggestions for the pr 


of the need of rem 
buildings to confer 


ers regarding childre 


At the same time she is emphasizing in bi 


edial work 1S 
with principals at 


n having special dif 


in reading in Washington University 


remedial measures. 


She plans early to 
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le library of reading activities in vidual labor, and 


results have been accom peratil schools 
In the first place, teachers 
stimulated and their 
th has been encouraged. O)1 


rks as these from teachers: 


Louis County have 
be accomplishe d alon 


‘ative eliort than throu; 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 
iggestion that a fact-finding 
to study what radio can 


tS many questions about 


ges 
radio to which no satisfac 
een found. Its popularit; 
as a source OL en 
that this will always be 
this same argumen 
rst efforts were m: 
The listeners, said the radi 
only jazz. Experience showed, 
hat the demand for good n y is valuable, 
creased, and that such features as the be made in edu 
h concerts have won millions of regular field, besides mu 
Certainly 
was suggested that there might he supply of 
the air,” the conservatives as- 
t the people would not tune in on 
Experience has shown, however, that lec- 
vhen they are interesting and well de- 
are eagerly heard. So also the early 
ms that broadcasting sermons would on a stage. 
vell received have proved false. whose names are 
then, there is a latent demand for educa- audiences there are on! 
natter of all sorts, the problem arises of bine thorough cultur 
ning what shall be offered. Heretofore themselves interesting 


deasting companies or advertisers using speaker. 
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many lee- pointing to the record of his 
th little success as evidence of its probab e CO! 
which needs From this test the reeord ot 
York Times should emerge successfully. 
done” is the inevitable refi 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN ENGLAND _ @ducationist 


riod as is covered by any o1 


who looks back upo!r 
ie p 
ALL parties al agreed in rine) , n the 


main n »! lucationa I , and, that 


being s nt t be judged by eT- } 
sa es e judged by p steadily towards 
lormances fri I han by promises Reeently 

we publishe he tex I al flicial manitesto 


the work of the 


ninistry means to the youth of En main step forward has 


rland,” and Mr. Baldwin has supplemented this 


sion for a break in 
a pamphlet addressed “to all engaged in the eleven, and 
work of education.” In these documents there jpn some form 
definite reliance on work accomplished, or mav not. according to the 
‘than a promise of work to be done. All child, lead to his completing a s 


promised hat, if the opportunity is versity course. This is the 


riven, the work be continued on the lines known as “secondary education 
id down on asis is laid on the belief that, advoeated in these columns 


ontinuity is thus assured, results, national parties and practically by 


al individual, will be cumulative. Edueation § ciations. It is one thing, however, t 
is a slow process, and its reconstruction or reor- policy, and another to carry it o 

ganization is slower still Unless some present administration has done hi: 
porary eri occurs which can be turned the ball actually rolling, or rath 
party purposes, there is normally little party towards the goal. This is the m 
capital to be gained from an educational para- step forward, since the Act of 1902, 
graph in electoral addresses. All that the can- tion of providing what the manitest 
didate can hope to do is to influence the votes of | complete and balanced system of 


electors endowed W ith longer sight tha 1 some by The London Times. 


REPORTS 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE OF Two special observations and 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN tion supplement the data in the re} 

Descriptions of teaching methods in the Ex- The situation which the experime 
perimental College of the University of Wiscon- was designed to meet constitutes a 
sin, observations on the aims of the college and lem in contemporary education, r 
a recommendation for a thorough appraisal of port. It is recognized as such by 
the experiment next year are included in a re- leaders throughout the country. For 
port accepted by the faculty of the College of versities and colleges are focusing 
Letters and Science upon it. In briefest form the probler 

Information contributed by the report in- summarized under these heads: (a) Hi 
cludes a deseription of studies of Greek civiliza- students to achieve, in some degre¢ 
tion made during the first year of work in the’ unified comprehension of the highly sp« 
college, of American civilization during the see- types of knowledge which the advance « 
ond year and of the system of instruction which ern investigation inevitably entails, a 


is followed. so in spite of the diversified curricula v 
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higher education has let wed university 
to stimulate intellectual university, 
rthe power to thint 

both in parti mmon opportun 
reneral contacts ol opportunit 


pecomll 


ry credall and 


an arrangement 


noderh psycnholoprical 


e) now 


assume a 


problem, or 


inderstal 


velopments in undergraduate ins 


us to demand long ar 


part of this faculty, 


judgme nt 


lve this problem are, in 
made by th 
I the country 
+ ] tat _ 7 ol 
ipportead state or munhicipal ul 
ner have greater liberty ot 
onal experimentation in that 
d are very definitely control 
Imi 


aamission on 


tness. Basically, ot course, e theoretical a 
types of institutions experiment il col 


praisal in May, 1930 


ideal system of education. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED MOST TO 
THE EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENT MOVEMENT? 


a number of years it 


ruages have heen made; the tre 


has been more or vents 
fashion in education to determine the 
tance of items by counting their oceur 


Numerous word counts in English and 
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important items in the field dealt with. Never- 
theless they do yield some indications along this 
line. Therefore when the writer wished to de- 


least a tentative list of individuals 


termine at least 
who have made the most important contribu 
tions to the educational measurement movement, 
and whose work in this field is, therefore, most 
worth knowing about, he decided to resort to 
this method as probably the best single one. 
The basis of 


recent publications in the field of educational 


the study was a selected list of 


measurements. Those examined included all 
books published within the last three years 
which deal with intelligence or achievement 


tests, or both, or with the new examination, in 


what might be ealled a general manner. 


Twenty’ such publications, of which two are 


1 The twenty publications consulted were as fol 
lows: 

Buckingham, B. R. ‘‘ Research for Teachers.’’ 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1926. 386 pp. 

Dearborn, W. F. ‘*Tntelligence Tests, Their 
Significance for School and Society.’’ Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 336 pp. 

Fenton, Norman, and Worcester, D. A. ‘‘An 
Introduction to Educational Measurements.’’ Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1928. 149 pp. 

Freeman, F. N. ‘‘Mental Tests, Their History, 
Principles and Applications.’’ Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926. 504 pp. 

Greene, H. A., and Jorgensen, A. N. 
and Interpretation of Educational Tests.’ 
mans, Green and Co., 1929. 389 pp. 

Hull, C. L. ‘‘Aptitude Testing.’’ 
World Book Co., 1928. 535 pp. 

Kelley, T. L. ‘‘Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements.’’ Yonkers: World Book Co., 1927. 
363 pp. 

Levine, A. J., and Marks, Louis. 
telligence and Achievement.’’ New York: 
millan Co., 1928. 399 pp. 

Monroe, W. S., Odell, C. W., Herriott, M. E., 
Engelhart, M. D., and Hull, M. R. ‘‘ Research in 
Educational Measurement,’’ University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 51, Bureau of Educational 
Research Bulletin No. 42. Urbana: University 
of Illinois, 1928, Chapter IV. 

Odell, C. W. ‘*A Selected Annotated Bibliogra- 


‘*The Use 
’ Long 


Yonkers: 


‘*Testing In- 
Mae 


phy Dealing with Examinations and School 
Marks,’’ University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 26, 
No. 20, Bureau of Edueational Research Bulletin 
No. 43. Urbana: University of Lllinois, 1929. 
$2 pp. 


‘*Traditional Examinations and 
York: Century Co., 


Odell, C. W. 
New-Type_ Tests.’’ New 
1928, 469 pp- 

Orleans, J. S.., Sealv, G. A. 


and ** Objective 


Tests.’’ Yonkers: World Book Co., 1928. 373 pp. 
Ruch, G. M., and Stoddard, G. D. ‘‘ Tests and 
Measurements in High School Instruction.’’ Yon- 
kers: World Book Co., 1927. 381 pp. 
Russell, Charles. ‘‘Classroom Tests.’’ Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1926. 346 pp. 





XXII 


bibliographies, were found and th: 
Books which hs 


general field of educational measur 


therein tabulated. 


deal with particular studies or inv: 
such, for example, as Thorndike’s “The \J 
ment of Intelligence,”* were not 
addition to these twenty sources, 
rather complete file of standardiz 
tests 


> 


standardized was also used 


rences of the names of individua 
the form of discussions of their wor 
of their writings or tests, or mere | 
ical references, found in the twenty 
were tabulated. An occurrence was 
meaning a single complete reference 
cussion of, an individual or his w 
for example, if Ayres’ Spelling Scale 
mentioned at one place and his Writing S 
at another, two occurrences were record 
the other hand, if a continuous diseus: 
Writing Scale was several pages in ler 
mentioned his name a number of tim 
recorded as only one occurrence. Na: 
certain persons who, although mentioned 
sources used, had no connection with the 
tional measurements movement,® were 
in the preliminary tabulations, but omitted fr 
the final ones. 

2 Thorndike, E. L., et al. ‘‘The Meas 
of Intelligence.’’ New York: Bureau 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
616 pp. 

3The number of such 
small. Most of them were historical char 
such, for example, as Napoleon Bonapart: 
U. S. Grant, who were referred to in sor 
nection or other. A very few were edu 
such as Plato and Horace Mann, to whos: 
or writings references were made. 


and Wright, W. W. 


persons ment 





Smith, H. L., 
Revision of the Bibliography of Educational! 
surements,’’ Bulletin of the School of Educ 
Vol. 4, No. 2. Bloomington: Bureau of C 
tive Research, Indiana University, 1927 

Smith, H. L., and Wright, W. W. ‘‘7 
Measurements.’’ New York: Silver, Burd 
Co., 1928. 540 pp. 

Symonds, P. M. 
Education.’’ New 
588 pp. 

Van Wagenen, M. J. ‘‘Educational Diag 
and the Measurement of School Achiev 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1926. 276 py 

Wells, F. F. ‘Mental Tests in Clini 
tice.’’ Yonkers: World Book Co., 1927 

Wilson, G. M., and Hoke, K. J. ‘‘ How to 4 
sure, Revised and Enlarged.’’ New York 
millan Co., 1928. 597 pp. 


1 


‘Measurement in §S 


York: Macmillan 
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st frequently mentioned, 
w general figures cone 
A total of 1,7¢ 
mentioned in the 
the total number of oceu 
was 9 867. Ut the se pe! 


ment 


hundred fifty-two 


ot seven, were mentione n flv 


he twenty-one sources, and 432. 


ir, had their name 


was, of course, a very great differen 
the different sources in the number of 
mentioned and the frequency for each 
ter’s test file led in this regard, 832 
being mentioned a total of 1,330 times 
Among the other sources, the number 
luals named in each ranged from 16 
ind the number of total oceurrences ir 
22 to 1,309. The number of persons 
the test file not found elsewhere was 
ereas the numbers in the twenty other 
ranged from none to 78. 
least two bases which may be 
studies as this to determine 
ortance of the items dealt with. One 


umber of sources in which each item 


] 


and the other the total number of occur 


In this study both were tabulat 


ven on each basis, and then averaged 


rmine the final order. In Table I w 


1 a list of the persons mentioned in tl 
number of sources; in Table II of 
entioned most often, and in Table III 


who stand highest when the rankings 


raged. The first twenty-five are included 


list, except that in Table I it is necessary 


ude three more because they are included 


with the four others needed to complet 
ber of twenty-five. 

be noted from Table I that no one is 
ed in all or even all but one of the 


Terman’s name occurs in nineteen of 


enty-one sources, and those of McCall, 


nd Thorndike in eighteen. Perhaps 


readers will 
Terman and 
ur in every 
mention 
mination, a 
Thorndike 
is, though 
therein. 
the whole 
worked alon 
field of educati 
of comparativel 
Binet, for example, whose 
rather narrowly restricted 
is even more true with regard to 
hich it will be noted that B 


be found. 
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which will probably 
decided gap between 
ant 


rhorndike’s 


ol occurrences ot 
Vv accounted 


no one 


that are not in Table 
Wagenen, Stoddard. 

Toops. Van Wagenen is the 
named in Table III who is not found 


Tral ut 
, . * ’ ‘ 
Pressey, L. ( whereas Binet, Chapman, Ayres an 
Van Wagenen 
Buckingham ‘ 
5 In closing, the writer w 
that he does not Wish 


not oceur in Table II. 


believing that Table III necessari 
the names of the tw nty five most 
contributors in the field of educatio: 


surements. He does believe, however. 

results of this study indicate 

sons are not the first twenty 

of them falls very below 
Certainly one is justified in 

As would be expected, the lists of names in persons with whose work 

the three tables do not differ greatly. Gray, should become familiar. 


Ayres, Binet, Chapman, 
Kelly and Woody are listed in Table I, but not 


Franzen, Paterson, 


Table II. The names appearing in the latter 


lI 











